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it. He says it is the perfect light for the
student. He told me so one evening when
I called on him in Christ Church. I had gone
in fulfilment of a promise to show him the
silver pen with which Sir Walter wrote the
Waverley Novels. When I entered, Ruskin
was reading one of the original manuscripts of
the Waverley series. He took the pen, and
laying it reverently on the page, said, * Ah, they
should never be parted.' And during the whole
of that visit to Oxford, and indeed for some
time afterwards, I had to allow him to keep
the pen."

The sequel is perhaps rather more humorous and
characteristic than the part of the story here set
down, but the time has not yet come to tell the
whole of the little comedy. What would have
happened, one wonders, had my tutor suggested that
the MS, should go with the pen, and not the pen
with the MS.!

During this period a note of warmer regard for
Oxford may be traced in Ruskin's words, but it is
chiefly the Cathedral Church of Christ that has his
affection. Personally he was beloved, and his work
was valued, and there were many testimonies that
he had not toiled fruitlessly. But that could not
prevent his resignation of his Chair, when the Museum
permitted vivisection. And so for conscience' sake,
sadly convinced that he had laboured in vain for an
age that took no heed of his teaching, he parted